THE    GREAT   TUDORS
Grenville and Howard. His work was intended for the
general public and gives the personal details and heroic
incidents which have rendered the fight immortal, but it
omits the vital facts of times and distances which are
necessary to a true understanding of what took place
between the first alarm and the envelopment of the Revenge
in the midst of the Spanish fleet; (2) the Dutchman, Jan
Huyghen van Linschoten, who was resident in the islands
and talked with Spanish and English survivors of the battle.
Linschoten makes no attempt at a critical reconstruction of
the position, and credulously retails idle gossip, notably the
ridiculous story that Grenville was in the habit of chewing
and swallowing wine-glasses. A man who could swallow
that is not to be taken very seriously; (3) Sir Richard
Hawkins, who included a brief account in his Observations^
written in 1602-3. He approved of Grenville's conduct,
and had some right to express an opinion, since he had
passed through the same experience himself, of a hopeless
fight against odds to the bitter end of the surrender of a
sinking ship; (4) Sir William Monson, a naval officer of the
period, who wrote in his old age some thirty years after-
wards. He decries Grenville, as might be expected, since
the general tone of his voluminous writings reveals him as a
mean-minded man who could never appreciate the merits
of anyone better than himself. His historical facts are also
frequently inaccurate.1
Such are the authorities. Between them they give no
information of the actual position of the anchorage, the
distances of the English ships from each other and the shore,
the direction and force of the wind, the direction from which
the Spaniards approached, the time occupied in the various
movements, or the true extent to which the Revenge and other
vessels were handicapped by want of ballast. Lack of these
particulars would seem to discount positive criticisms, and
to the present writer it seems best to confess ignorance and
to suggest rather than assert explanations.
The first suggestion must be that Grenville was possibly not
a mad fanatic, but a man who found himself in a tight place
* Sir W. Raleigh, " A true report of the fight about the Isles of the Azores" etc.,
printed in Hakluyt; The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linschoten to the East Indies,
Hakluyt Society, 1885, voL II, pp. 308-13 (extracts also in Hakluyt, but with
omissions and mistranslations); The Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, Argo-
naut Press, 1933, pp. 16-17; The Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson, edited by
M. Oppenheim, Navy Records Society, 1902, etc., vol. I, pp. 253-68.
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